72                           Otto accepted as king

his main object, for he persuaded Otto not to thrust his way to the throne
by force of arms, taking his stand on the validity of his election in 1197,
but to submit himself peaceably to a fresh election and to trust to the
diplomacy and the conciliatory endeavours of the archbishop to induce the
princes to accept him. To this point the princes attached great weight,
and in fact Otto, in a compliant mood, dated his documents for a week or
two after his election at Frankfort as in the first year of his reign. But he
soon gave it up; the end of the year 1208 is in his documents no longer
the first but the eleventh year of his reign1.

In the north-east of Germany Otto's position was a strong one. The
influential Wettin and Ascanian families even before Philip's death had
shewn some inclination to join him; the promise to abandon the Danish
alliance and to re-establish Count Adolf in Holstein brought the rest of
the border nobles to his side; and a gathering of Saxons and Thuringians
summoned by Archbishop Albert to Halberstadt on 22 September2 ac-
cepted him unanimously. The Count Palatine reverted again to his brother.
The two Welf Archbishops of Mayence and Cologne, Siegfried and Bruno,
who were at the time of Philip's murder at Rome prosecuting their claims
against their respective anti-bishops, immediately hastened home and were
able to use their influence on behalf of Otto, to whom, at least indirectly,
they owed their promotion. The Hohenstaufen mmisteriales were brought
over in a body by their leader Henry of Kalden, and even the strongest
supporter and intimate friend of Philip, Conrad, Bishop of Spires, adopted
the same course. Louis of Bavaria, who hesitated for some time, was
finally won by the grant of the confiscated fiefs of Philip's murderer. The
betrothal of Otto to Philip's daughter Beatrix, formally carried out in
the following May when the legates brought the papal dispensation for
a marriage within the prohibited degrees, did much to reconcile the
Hohenstaufen party to the idea of a Welf king. The only real opposition
came from France. Philip Augustus, who had a dread of a Welf on the
throne of Germany, supported by Philip's widow Irene, put up Henry of
Brabant. But Irene died in August, and the nobles of the lower Rhine
did not fall in with the proposal, which was accordingly dropped. The few
princes, the King of Bohemia and his brother, the Duke of Moravia, the
Dukes of Zahringen, Lorraine, and Brabant, who still hung back, offered
no resistance, and indeed accepted the fait accompli at the diet of Wiirz-
burg (24 May 1209).

There could have been little doubt what the result of the election at
Frankfurt on 11 November would be. The fifty-five princes who attended
were unanimous. The Franconians, Bavarians, and Swabians who had not
been present at the meeting at Halberstadt now formally recognised Otto.
The business was concluded by the promulgation of a general land peace*

1 Bohmer, Kegesta, v. nos. 244, 245, 246.

3 On the disputed date of this meeting see Bohmer, Regesta, v. no. 240 c. Wmkel-
mann, OttoIV, p. Ill, n. 4 accepts the date given in the Magdeburg&r ScWppenchr
25 July.